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THE MOWER. 

This morning, when the sunshine stream’d 
Upon our dazzled sight, 

The tall grass waved along this field, 
With dew drops glistening bright. 

But now the mower’s hardy stroke 
Has laid the green blades low; 

Each little flower has droop’d its head 
And fallen before the blow. 

How fast the broad and sweeping scythe 
Cuts down the scented grass, 

While o’er the mild and pleasant earth 
The breezes softly pass! 

O, we havc heard, my sister dear, 
A stronger mower reigns; 

Who labors at his sweeping scythe, 

- With never ceasing pains. 

His name is Time; and none ean long 
Escape his eager sight; 

And o’er the earth he travels fast 
To wither and to blight. 

O may our lives so purely pass, 
That thouzh such power is given 

To Time—when we fulfil our doom, 
We all may meet in heaven.—Child’s Annual. 


NARRATIVE. 














THE CHRISTIAN TRAVELLER. 
Having tarried a few days in a beautiful village 
of the West, I embarked in a vessel which was 
crossing one ofthe great lakes. Three other in- 
dividuals had taken passage, and night coming on 
found us waiting for a breeze. 

About 9 o’clock, as the sails were hoisted, an- 
other passenger came on board. When we had 
cleared the harbor he entered the cabin, and 
seemed to suppose that he was alone; for we had 
all retired to our berths. The lamp was burning 
dimly on the table, but it afforded sufficient light 
for me to discover that he was young. Seating 
himself beside it, he drew a book from his pocket 
and read a few minutes. Suddenly, from on deck, 
was heard the voice of the captain uttering oaths, 
terrific beyond description. The youth arose, 
laid his book in the chair, and kneeling beside it, 
in a low whisper engaged in prayer. I listened 
attentively, and though his soul seemed to burn 
within him, I could gather only an occasional 
word, or part of a sentence, such as, ‘‘ mercy, 
dying heathen, sinners,” &c.. Presently he seem- 

“ed in an agony of spirit for these swearers, and 
could scarcely suppress his voice while pleading 
with God to have mercy on them. My soul was 
stirred within me. There was a sacredness in 


:| busy last night.” 


/| captain and mate. 
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this place, and I was self-condemned, knowing 
that I also professed the name of Jesus, and had 
retired with my fellow-passengers, to rest, not 
having spoken of God or committed myself to his 
care, 

Early in the morning, I was waked by a loud 
voice at the door of the companion way: ‘‘ Here! 
whose.tracts are these?”’ followed by other voices 
in thrents and imprecations against Tract distribu- 
ters, Bethels, Temperance Societies, &c. 

I thought of the young stranger, and feared 
they would execute their threats upon him; but 
he calmly said, ‘‘ Those Tracts, sir, are mine. 1] 
have but few, as you see, but they are very good, 
and you may take one, if you wish. IT brought 
them on board to distribute, but you were all too 
The sailor smiled and walked 
away, with no reply. 

We were soon called to breakfast with the 
When we were seated at the 
table, Captain, said our young companion, as the 
Lord supplies all our wants, if neither you nor 
the passengers object, I would like to ask his 
blessing on our repast. 

If you please, replied the captain, with appar- 
ent good will. In a few minutes the cook was on 
deck, and informed the sailors, who were instantly 
in an uproar, and their mouths filled with curses. 
The captain attempted to apologize for the profan- 
ity of ‘his men saying, it was perfectly common 
among sailors, and they meant no harm by it. 

With your leave, captain, said the young stran- 
ger, I think we can put an end to it. . 

Himself a swearer, and having just apologized 
for his men, the captain was puzzled for an an- 
swer—but after a little hesitation replied, I might 
as well attempt to sail against a head wind, as to 
think of such a thing. 

But I meant all I said, added the young man. 

Well, if you think it possible, you may try it, 
said the captain. 

As soon as breakfast was over, the oldest and 
most profane of the sailors seated himself on the 
quarter deck to smoke his pipe. The young man 
entered into conversation with him, and soon drew 
from him a history of the adventures of his life. 
From his boyhood he had followed the ocean. He 
had been tossed on the billows in many a tempest 
—and visited several missionary stations in differ- 
ent parts of the world, and gave testimony to the 
good efforts among the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands. Proud of nautical skill, he at length 
boasted that he could do anything that could be 
done by a sailor. 

I doubt it, said the young man. 

I can, answered the hardy tar, and will not be 
outdone, my word for it. 

Well, when a sailor passes his word he ought to 
be believed. I know a sailor who resolved that 
he would stop swearing; and he did so. 

Ah, said the old sailor, you’ve anchored me; I 
ain fast—but I can do it. 

I know you can, said the young man, and I 
hope you will anchor all your shipmates’ oaths 
with yours. 

Not a word of profanity was afterwards heard on 
board the vessel. During the day, as opportuni- 
ty presented itself, he conversed with each sailor 
singly on the subject of his soul’s salvation, and 
gained the hearts of all. : ‘ 

By this time I was much interested in the young 
stranger, and determined to know more of him. 
There was nothing prepossessing in his appear- 
ance—his dress was plain—his manners unassu- 
ming—but his influence had, by the blessing of God, 
in a few short hours totally changed the aspect of 








our’crew. The tiger seemed softened to a lamb, 
and peace and quiet had succeeded confusion and 
blasphemy. 

After supper he requested of the captain, the 
privilege of attending worship in the cabin. His 
wishes were complied with, and soon all on board, 
except the man at the helm, were assembled. The 
captain brought out a bible, which he said was 
given him in early life by his father, with a re- 
quest that he would never part with it. We lis- 
tened as cur friend read Matthew’s account of 
Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection; and then 
looking round upon us, he said, ‘‘ He is risen— 
yes, Jesus lives, Jet us worship him.” 

It was a melting scene. Knees that seldom 
bowed before, now knelt at the altar of prayer, 
while the solemnities of eternity seemed hanging 
overus. After prayer we went on deck and sang 
ahymn. It was a happy place, a floating Bethel. 
Instead of confusion and wrath, there was sweet 
solemnity. We ceased just as the setting sun was 
flinging upon us his last cheering rays. 

**Look yonder!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You, who 


-| have been nursed in the storm and cradled in the 


tempest, look at the setting sun, and learn a les- 
son that will make you happy when it shall set to 
rise no more. As rose that sun this morning to 
afford us light and comfort, so has the Son of God 
arisen to secure salvation to all who accept and 
love him—and as that sun withdraws its beams, 
and we are veiled in darkness for a season, so 
will the sun of righteousness withdraw his offers 
of mercy from all who continue to neglect them. 
But remember that season is one that-never ends— 
one dark, perpetual night.” . 

The captain deeply affected, went into the cabin, 
lit his lamn, took his bible, and engaged in read- 
ing till we retired to rest. 

In the morning, ag soon as we were seated at 
the breakfast table, the captain invited our friend 
to ask a blessing, ‘* There, gentlemen,” said he, 
‘* this is the first time I ever made such a request, 
and never, till this young man came on board, 
have I been asked for the privilege of holding 
prayers, though I have a thousand times expected 
it, beth onthe ocean and the lake; and have as 
often been disappointed, cursed religion in my 
heart, and believed it was only delusion. Now, L 
see the influence of the Bible, and though I make 
no claims to religion myself, I respect.it, for my 
parents were Christians; and hee h-jrave never 
followed their counsels, I cannot t them.” 

After this, for three days we regularly attended 
family worship, and had much interesting conver- 
sation on various subjects, for there was nothing 
in the religion of the young stranger to repress the 
cheerfulness of social intercourse. From his fa- 
miliarity with the Bible, his readiness in illustra- 
ting its truths and presenting its motives; and from 
his fearless, but judicious and persevering steps, 
we concluded that he was a minister of the gos- 
pel. From all he saw, he gathered laurels to cast 
at his Master’s feet, and in all his movements 
aimed to show that eternity was not to be trifled 
with. A few hours before we arrived in port we 
ascertained that he was a mechanic. 

Before we reached the wharf, the captain came 
forward and with much feeling bade him farewell; 
declared that he was resolved to live as he had 
done no longer—his wife, he said, was a Chris- 
tian, and he meant to go and live with her; and 
added; ‘‘I have had ministers as passengers on 
my vessel Sabbath days and week days, but never 
before have I been reminded of the: family altar 
where my departed parents knelt.” As &re left 


the vessel every countenance showed that our 
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friend, by his decided, yet mild and Christian 
faithfulness, won the gratitude of many and the 
esteem of all.—S. S. Advocate. 
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LETTERS FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS.—No. 7. 
Wailuku, Maui, November 11, 1837. 
To THe READERS oF THE YouTH’s CoMPANION. 


My Dear Friends,—In my last letter I told you 
of the ungoverned state of children at these islands. 
This, of course, has an unfavorable influence on 
their character. It hardens the heart. Children 
who do not listen to the voice of their earthly pa- 
rents are apt to become obdurate; and unless 
God snatches them, in infinite mercy, as brands 
from the burning, they grow up impenitent; live 
and die hardened sinners, and have their portion 
with the wicked in the world of woe. Such being 
the state of things at these islands, we have began 
of late, to think of the boarding school] system. 
Our friends and patrons also have strongly urged 
this, and we have now the happiness of being able 
to say that three boarding schools are in success- 
ful operation; two for male, and one for female 
children. You will be glad to hear that we have 
no difficulty in obtaining children. Many more 
little boys and girls wish to enter the school than 
we can accommodate. And what may surprise you, 
after all that I have said of the want of parental 
government at these islands, I assure you that the 
children of these schools are contented and hap- 
py; and we find less difficulty in governing them 
than any children whom I have ever seen. The 
school for little girls is under my care. We have 
about forty of them, from the age of four years up 
to about ten. We are greatly eucouraged to per- 
severe in our labors in the schools. We cannot 
but hope and believe that God will bless them; 
that many of these children will become intelli- 
gent, truly wise, pious and happy; will become 
useful on earth, and shine as stars forever in 
heaven. That they may become thus, you. will 
not cease to pray. 

You would like to know what we find for the 
little girls to do during recess from study. This 
at present is one of the greatest difficulties which 
we have to contend with. There are so few things 
little girls can do at these islands, that we are per- 
plexed to know what to do with them. We give 
them all the sewing we can procure, and I am in 
expectation of obtaining work of this kind for 
them. They already sew very prettily. They 
are now learning to braid bonnets, and we shall 
be likely to employ them in this business to a con- 
siderable extent. When they become a little 
larger, if spared, we hope to have them learn to 
spin and knit. At present, they will be strictly 
confined to school, and will not need so much sec- 
ular busigess“®s they may at some future day. 
We shall steadily to make them industrious, 
and cleanly, as well as intelligent. May our ef- 
forts be succeeded. Especially do we desire to 
see these little daughters of degraded Hawaii 
washed in atoning blood, and sitting at the Sa- 
viour’s feet. Your affectionate friend, 

J. S. GREENE. 


Lele ETE YR CaN 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

A TALK ABOUT GRASSES, 

Ellen. How delightful it would be to take a 
walk this pleasant morning, mother. When I 
look around and see the beauties of nature, I love 
to think of the text we repeated yesterday, ‘‘ All 
thy works praise thee.” 

Mother. Yes; from the works of nature we 
learn much about the power, wisdom, and good- 
. ness of God, and should never forget, to ‘* look 
through nature, up to nature’s God.” 

Juhana. There is nothing at this season of the 
year, mother, that I admire to look at quite so 
much as the green grass, so beautifully spread, 
like a rich carpet, all over the meadows and pas- 
tures.* 

J. Yes; there are few things in the vegetable 














kingdom, on which the eye rests with so much 
pleasure. Can you mention some of the more 
common kind of grasses? 

J. I remember one, for grandfather told me. 
You know that beautiful piece of mowing just in 
front of our house. One day, when grandfather 
was walking there, I ran to him, and he took me 
by the hand, and told me to see how handsome the 
grass looked, and said it was called herds-grass. 

M. Very well; and do you not recollect that 
the herds-grass was beautifully interspersed with 
another kind, that bore red and white blossoms? 

J. O yes, mother, that was clover, And I re- 
member how sweet it smelled, and you said it fill- 
ed the house with the most delightful perfume. 

F. I have often looked at the grass since it was 
mowed. At first it looked very clean, and now it 
looks so green, it seems as though spring had 
come again. In the meadow there is another kind 
of grass. 

M. That is called meadow grass; and there is 
a superior kind of meadow grass, called Fowl 
Meadow. You know your father sometimes sends 
his men to the Fowl Meadow to work. 

J. Why is it called Fowl Meadow, mother? 
Do fowls live there? 

M. The origin of this name was rather singu- 
lar. Many years ago, in a town called Medfield, 
there was found a very singular fowl, which was 
supposed to have come from a distant country. 
The fowl died, and around the spot where it lay 
a kind of grass sprang up, called Fowl Meadow, 
because the seeds were supposed to have been 
brought to this country by the fowl. This grass 
is easily cultivated, and has spread, in different di- 
rections, over the country. 

E. But we saw still another kind of grass last 
evening, when we were walking just above the 
garden. 

M. That is a kind of short, sweet grass, that 
affords good food for cattle and sheep. And as 
you remember the walk so well, I should like to 
know if you remember any of the conversation. 

J. I remember one thing, mother. When you 
came to that little grove of trees, you said that, 
grandmother, who is now in heaven; used, some- 
times, to go out there to pray. 

E. And, mother, when I said I did not wonder 
the caws were fond of coming here, it looked so 
pleasant, I think you replied, that the cows went 
there to get something to eat, that they were not 
susceptible of any gratification but sensual; but 
that we were made for higher, and more noble 
enjoyments. We could look at the surrounding 
beauties, and see the wisdom and goodness of God 
displayed in them all. 

M. You have remembered very well; and if 
you try to profit by any thing I say to you, I shall 
feel disposed to have you walk with me frequent- 
ly. R. E. 








OBITUARY. 
Written for the Youth's Companion. 
MEMOIR OF HANNAH W. GILL. 
Hannah W. Gill, was born in Hingham, Mass. 
August 25, 1825, and died May 3d, 1838, aged 12 
years, 9 months, and6 days. From a child, Han- 
nah possessed many endearing and amiable qual- 
ities; and always enjoying a meek and affection- 
ate disposition, particularly towards her parents, 
brothers, and sisters, and companions in child- 
hood. But it was not until after her conversion to 
God, that those remarkable traits in her character 
were fully developed. In the month of January 
last, the Baptist Sabbath School in this town, en- 
joyed a season of refreshing from the Lord; quite 
a good number of scholars were convicted of sin, 
and as we have much reason to believe, found the 
Saviour precious to their souls. In the early part 
of the revival, Hannah became asubject of grace, 
and deeply interested in the work.* As soon as 
she found peace in believing, her whole soul 
seemed fired with the love of Jesus; at the prayer 
meetings which were frequent at that time, she 
would stand before the assembly, and affectionate- 

















ly warn them of their danger, and entreat them 
to come to the Saviour; and with much ferven- 
cy she would address the throne of grace in be- 
half of perishing sinners, particularly the young; 
she was noticed for her reverence towards the Sa- 
viour; the manner that she would speak the name 
Jesus, called forth the tenderest emotions of the 
heart; it was always with a solemn awe that she 
would approach into his presence. 

In the Sabbath School, she was very faithful; 
as opportunities were frequently presented, she 
would address the scholars in a most affectionate 
and faithful manner, assuring them that ‘‘ now is 
the accepted time; behold, now is ‘the day of sal- 
vation.” ‘* Jesus stands pleading with you; with 
out-stretched arms, he entreats you.to come to 
him, that you. may be saved from your sins, and 
made an heir of glery. And oh! why will you 
not come? Why will you not have this Saviour 
for your friend?”” ‘‘ My young friends,” said she, 
**do come, do give your hearts to Jesus; do it 
now, while it is a day of salvation; while the Sa- 
viour is calling, delay not, but come immediately.” 
With such language as this, she would stand and 
plead with them until her fraine seemed to sink un- 
der her. Very often have the scholars been deep- 
ly affected, and many times bathed in tears, while 
listening to her exhortations. 

She was much interested in her Sabbath Sehool 
teacher; and appeared very grateful for the faith- 
ful instructions she had given her; and would 
often pray God to reward her, for her labor of love 
to her, and to her class. At times there was evi- 
dently a depression of spirit resting on her coun- 
tenance, occasioned by a consciousness of her 
misimprovement of the many privileges that she 
had been favored with, particularly the instruc- 
tions of: her teacher and superintendent; and she 
would ask the Lord to forgive her, for this her 
neglect of duty. 

In the children’s prayer meeting, she was a 
constant attendant, and was never absent until the 
third Sabbath previous to her death. On account 
of indisposition of body, she was compelled to 
stay away; but net until having advised with her 
mother; and at her request she was willing to give 
it ‘up. 

In the family, she was an ornament to the cause 
of Christ; she was constant in observing seasons 
of secret prayer; and at dusk of evening she 
would with her pious mother, seek some retired 
apartment of the house, where they together would 
hold communion with God. Her mother said to 
me, ‘it seemed to her, that Hannah was fast ripen- 
ing for heaven; such was her fervency, and such 
her communion with God, that she was evidently 
walking with God, and about finishing the work 
that God had assigned her to do on earth. 

Her health had been very delicate for several 
weeks, but it was not until the 16th of May that 
she was confined to her chamber. At that time 
many fears were entertained as to her recovery. 
The disease, that for a long time had been linger- 
ing about the system, proved to be an effusion on 
the brain; and for nearly two weeks caused the 
most extreme suffering, she not being able to con- 
verse but: at short intervals; the little that could 
be gathered from her during her confinement, gave 
sufficient evidence, to those present, that she 
maintained a perfect resignation to the will of God; 
and a willingness to depart, and be with Jesus. 
For several days previous to her death, she was 
not able to speak; and such was her suffering con- 
dition, that no one, excepting those who were in 
attendance, were permitted to visit her. 

Previous to my closing this memoir, I will select 
a few extracts from the manuscripts she has left; 
showing to the youthful reader the way that God 
was pleased to lead her to the Saviour; and the 
happy change that was wrought in her soul. 

Under date of January 24th, 1838, she writes; 
**T have often in my life, had serious reflections 
upon the subject of religion, and often wished I 
could be a Christian; but then I thought, if I had 
religion, I should be gloomy and dull; | thought 
I could not go to parties, and places of amuse- 
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ment; and it would be time enough when I was on 
a dying bed.” ‘‘ Such impressions I have en- 
deavored to drive from my mind, and to appear 
cheerful, and happy.” ; 
About this time the Methodists held a series of 
religious meetings. She says, ‘‘I attended most 
of them; at the close of their meetings they would 
ask those who wanted to be prayed for to arise; 
I felt a desire to arise; I thought I needed their 
prayers, but yet I was ashamed to rise. The 
following Sabbath our Pastor, (Rev. Mr. Burlin- 
game,) preached from these words; ‘ What shall 
I do to be saved.’ I thought he was preaching 
to me in particular. I felt I was a great sinner in 
the sight of a holy and just God, and that I should 
never obtain the pardon of my sins. At the Sab- 
bath School we did not attend to the recitations as 
usual, but the teachers spent the time in talking 
tous. I felt laden down -with sin and guilt. I 
could not refrain from weeping. On Monday eve- 
ning, I did not attend meeting on account of ill 
health; these words were in my mind all the eve- 
ning. ‘Christ came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” The next evening at the 
prayer meeting, three of my friends rose and told 
what aprecious Saviour theyhadfound. I thought 
what would I give, if I could be in their place; 
but it seemed I never should be as happy. I 
thought I was the vilest sinner on earth, and the 
Lord would never forgive me; and I felt it would 
be just in him to cast me away forever, from his 
presence. I had so long lived in sin, unmindful 
of him, who had watched over me and protected 
me, and has been bestowing mercies upon me day 
by day, while I had been in rebellion against him. 
I thought how kind and merciful he was to have 
spared my unprofitable life so long as he has. 
About this time, my mother very affectionately 
talked with me, and every word seemed to go to 
my heart.’ I could see the depravity and wicked- 
ness of my heart more than usual. Yet I thought 
the Lord had given me up to hardness of heart, 
and I never should be happy, but miserable for- 
ever. At the prayer meeting, I asked Christian 
friends to pray for me. I have often thought the 
Lord heard their prayers. I left the meeting in 
company with one who had lately found the Sa- 
viour. I felt almost to despair; but these passa- 
ges came to my mind. ‘ Him that cometh to me 
I will in no wise cast out,’ and ‘ whatsoever ye ask 
in faith, believing, ye shall receive.’ I thought 
then surely if I went to him in faith, he would in 
no wise cast me out. I felt to cling to those pre- 
cious promises: and [ felt willing to give up fa- 
ther and mother, and forsake all for Christ, for I 
felt he would be more precious than all earthly 
frieads. I had come to the determination never 
to give up seeking, even if he should not receive 
me. I felt that if I perished, I would perish at his 
feet. The following verse dwelt upon my mind, 


**T can but perish if I go, 

I am resolved to try, 

For if I stay away I know, 
I must forever die.” 

‘* At this moment I felt to give my heart unre- 
servedly to God, and he received me. Allona 
sudden, a light sprung up in my mind; I felt that 
my sins were all blotted out, and I thought I could 
see the Saviour standing by me, smiling at me. 
This passage came to my mind, ‘‘Suffer little chil- 


dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of but the fear of ridicule from his messmates still had 


such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ I felt to sing, 
and pray to him through the night. The next 
morning I felt in a new world; every thing looked 
new. I had been blind, but now I could see; the 
trees, and everything looked as if they were prais- 
ing the Lord. I took the Bible; it looked like a 
new book to me; it appeared to be written in let- 
ters of gold. At night I went to meeting. Chris- 
tians looked to me like angels; I wanted to clasp 
them in my arms; I thought they were all of one 
heart. While I was rejoicing that I had found the 
Saviour, I felt very anxious for others.” 

It was her intention to have eontinued her nar- 
rative, and have written down her views of the 


doctrines of the Bible, but sickness and death has 
frustrated her plan. 

In a letter written to a Christian friend in 
Charlestown, she says; ‘‘I know I shall love to 
write to you, because you are a friend of Christ, 
and tell you how happy I have been since I found 
the Saviour.” After giving her views about her 
attachment to the Saviour, she adds, ‘‘ since then 
I have been very happy indeed in serving the 
Lord, and I always shall serve him. I feel every 
day that my hope is stronger; and when I am 
talking with any one, things will come into my 
mind to say to them, that I never knew before. 1 
have sometimes had doubts and fears. Satan has 
often tempted me; but I pray to the Lord to give 
me strength to withstand the temptation, and I feel 
firmer and happier afterwards. My dear friend, 
do write me soon, and give me some advice; tell 
me of some good that J can do, for I want to be 
doing some good.” 

In a letter written to her aunt Mary, she writes; 
after expressing her views respecting a young ac- 
quaintatice of hers, that is seeking the Saviour, 
she says; ‘‘I hope I shall be enabled to do my 
duty; I want you should pray for me, that I may 
be strengthened to do my duty, and walk forward 
in the path I have chosen. I am young and fee- 
ble; there are great temptations on every side I 
know; but I pray to the Lord to keep me from all 
temptations. ”’ 

In a letter addressed to a young friend, she 
says; ‘‘ Dear Emily, live near to the Saviour, be 
watchful and prayerful, for it is through much 
tribulation that we enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” : 
Hingham, July, 1838. 


————— 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE SAILOR AND THE BEAR. 

A Hull whaler was moored to a field of ice, on 
which, at a considerable distance, a large bear 
was observed prowling about for prey. One of 
the ship’s company, emboldened by an artificial 
courage, derived from the free use of his rum, 
which in his economy he had stored for special oc- 
casions, undertook to pursue and attack the bear 
that was within view. Armed only with a whale 
lance, he resolutely and against all persuasion, set 
out on his adventurous exploit. A fatiguing jour- 
ney of about half a league, over asurface of yield- 
ing snow and rugged hummocks, brought him 
within a few yards of the enemy, which, to his sur- 
prise, undauntedly faced him, and seemed to in- 
vite him to the combat. His courage being by 
this time greatly subdued, partly by the evapora- 
tion of the stimulus he had employed, and partly 
by the undismayed and even threatening aspect of 
the bear, he levelled his lance, in an attitude suit- 
ed either for the offensive or defensive action, and 
stopped. The bear also stood still. In vain the 
adventurer tried to rally courage to make the at- 
tack; his enemy was too formidable, and his ap- 
pearance too imposing. In vain also he shouted, 
advanced his lance, and made feints of attack; the 
enemy, either not understanding them, or despis- 
ing such unmanliness, obstinately stood his ground. 

Already the limbs of the sailor began to shake, 
the lance trembled in the rest, and his gaze, which 
had heretofore been steadfast, began to quiver; 








its influence, and he yet scarcely dared to retreat. 
Bruin, however, possessing less reflection, or be- 
ing more regardless of consequences, began, with 
the most audacious boldness, to advance. His 
nigh approach and unshaken step subdued the 
spark of bravery and that dread of ridicule that 
had hitherto upheld our adventurer; he turned 
and fled. But now was the time of danger. The 
sailor’s flight encouraged the bear in his turn to 
to pursue; and being better practised in snow 
travelling, and better provided for it, he rapidly 
gained upon the fugitive. The whale lance, his 
only defetice, encumbered him in his retreat; he 
threw it down, and kept on. This fortunately ex- 





bit it, and then renewed the chase... Again he was 
at the heels of the panting seaman, who, conscious 
of the favorable effect ofthe lance, dropped a mit- 
ten; the stratagem succeeded, and while Bruin 
again stopped to examine it, the fugitive improving , 
the interval, made considerable progress ahead. 
Still the bear resumed the pursuit, with the most 
provoking perseverance, excepting when arrested 
by another mitten, and finally by a hat which he 
tore to shreds between his teeth and his paws, and 
would no doubt have soon made the incautious ad- 
venturer his victim, who was rapidly losing strength 
and heart, but for prompt and well timed assistance 
of his shipmates, who, observing that the affair had 
assumed a dangerous aspect, sallied out to his res- 
cue. The little phalanx opened him a passage, 
and then closed to receive the bold ‘assailant. 
Though now beyond the reach of his adversary, 
the dismayed fugitive continued onward, impelled 
by his fears, and never relaxed his exertions until 
he fairly reached the shelter of the ship! Bruin 
once more prudently came to a stand, and fora 
moment seemed to survey his enemies with all the 
consideration of an experienced general; when 
finding them too numerous for a reasonable hope 
of success, he very wisely wheeled about, and suc- 
ceeded in making a safe and honorable retreat. 
[Scoreby’s Journal. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








AFFECTING CIRCUMSTANCE, 


The following tale illustrates one of the many 
instances of distress existing among the poor seam- 
stresses of the city, and the lady who has communi- 
cated it for publication in the Mirror, vouches for 
its authenticity. 

‘* Do you give out work here?” said a voice so 
low, so soft, so lady-like, that I involuntarily 
looked up from the purse I was about purchasing 
for my darling boy, a birth-day gift from his papa. 

‘* Do you give out work here?”’ 

‘* Not to strangers,” was the rude reply. 

The ‘‘ stranger ” turned and walked away. 

‘* That purse is very cheap, ma’am.” 

“I do not wish it now,” said I, as taking up 
my parasol, I left the shop, and followed the stran- 
ger lady. 

Passing Thompson’s she paused—went in— 
hesitated—then turned and came out. I now saw 
her face—it was very pale—her hair, black as 
night, was parted on her forehead—her eyes, 
too, were very black, and there was a wildness in 
them that made me shudder. She passed up on 
Broadway to Grand street, where she entered a 
miserable looking dwelling. I paused—should I 
follow farther? She was evidently suffering much 
—I was happy—blessed with wealth, and, oh, how 
blessed in husband, children, friends. I knocked 
—the door was opened by a cross-looking woman. 

‘* Is there a person living here that does plain 
sewing?” I enquired. 

‘*] guess not,’”’ was the reply. ‘There is a 
woman up-stairs, who used to work, but she 
can’t get no'more to do—and I shall turn her out 
to-morrow.” 

‘* Let me go up,” said I, as passing the woman 
with a shudder, I ascended the stairs. 

** You can keep on to the garret,” she scream- 
ed after me—and so I did; and there I saw a 
sight, of which I, the child of affluence, had never 
dreamed! ‘The lady had thrown off her hat, and 
was kneeling by the side of a poor low bed. Her 
hair had fallen over her shoulders—she sobbed 
not—breathed not—but seemed motionless, her 
face buried in the covering of the wretched, mis- 
erable bed, whereupon lay her husband. He was 
sleeping, I looked upon his high pale forehead, 
around which clung masses of damp, brown hair— 
it was knit, and the pale hand clenched the bed 
clothes—words broke from his lips—‘‘I cannot 
pay you now,” I heard him say. Poor fellow! 
even in his dreams his poverty haunted him! I 
could bear it no longer, arid knocked gently on 
the door. The lady raised her head, threw back 





cited the bear’s attention, he stopped, pawed it, 


her long black hair, and gazed mildly upon me. 
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It was no time for ceremony—sickness, sorrow, | determined hereafter tolove and serve the Redeemer. 


want, perhaps starvation, were before me—‘‘I came | 
to look for a person to do plain work,” was all 1) 
could say. 

‘* Oh give it me,” she sobbed. ‘“T'wo days we 
have not tasted food!—and to-morrow .” She 
gasped and tried to finish the sentence, but could 
not. She knew that to-morrow they would be 
both homeless and starving. 

‘* Be comforted—you shall want no more!” 

I kept my word. In a few days she told me 
all—of days of happiness in a sunny West India 
isle, her childhood’s home. Of the deaths of her 
father and mother—of a cruel sister and brother- 
in-law—how she left that home, hoping to find a 
brother in America—how she sought in vain, but 
found, instead, a husband—he, too, an English- 
man, a gentleman and scholar, had been thrown 
upon the world. Sympathy deepened into love— 
alone in a crowd, all the world to each other; they 
married—he procured employment in a school; 
she, plain needle work. ‘Too close attention to 
the duties of his school, long walks, and scanty 
fare, brought ill-health and confined him at length 
to his bed. 

The shop, from which his poor wife obtained 
work failed, and their resources was cut off. She 
had looked long, weary days for employment— 
many had none to give—others gave no work to 
**strangers.”” ‘Thus I found them—to comfort them 
for a little time—then I trust, they found indeed a 
comforter in heaven! 

The husband died first—died, placing the hand 
of his poor wife in mine! I needed not the mute, 
appealing look he gave me; | took her to my own 
happy home— it was too late! 

It is a very little time ago, I went one morning 
to her room; she had passed a restless night; had 
dreamed she said. of her dear George—she called 
me her kind and only friend—begged me to sit a 
little while beside her, and looked up so sadly in 
my face, that my own heart seemed well nigh 
breaking. I left her not again. - 

In the still deep night 1 heard her murmur— 
** Sister Anne, do not speak so harshly to me; 
Oh, mamma, why did you leave me?” Then again 
she said, ‘‘ Give me an orange, my sister. I am 
very faint.” Her soul was again in her own sun- 
ny home. 

, ‘Lay me bymy George, and God will bless 
you,” were her last words to me. I led my hush- 
ed children to look upon her sweet pale face, as 
she lay in her coffin. They had never seen sor- 
row or death, and then I gave them the first 
knowledge of both; then I told them of the sin, 
the cruelty, of those who wound the “‘stranger’s 
heart,”—New York Mirror. 











EDITORIAL. 


[From our Correspendent.] 
THE LITTLE BOY’S THOUGHT. 

Rev. Mr, Armstrong, missionary at the Sandwich 
Islands, spent four days preaching to the people of 
Haiku. ‘About a thousand attended the meetings, 
some of whom were deeply affected; and among them 
several children from ten to fourteen years old. As 
he was sitting in his grass cottage, late at night, 
rather weary, and half asleep, he felt a soft hand pat- 
ting him on his knee. On waking, he saw a little 
boy about ten years old, sitting on the mat before 
him, who appeared to be much concerned about 
something. Mr. Armstrong asked him what he want- 
ed. He said, ‘I have’a thought.” ‘ What is your 
thought?” ‘This is my thought: I have to-day 
found out that Iam very wicked, and I am afraid of 
God’s anger.” ‘* What is your sin that distresses 
you so much?” ‘This is it: I never loved the Sa- 
viour, who has loved me so long andso much. This 
is what makes me afraid. You told us to-day that 
those who do not Joye the Saviour will be damned in 
hell for ever. ‘Then I saw mysin; then I was afraid, 
for I have not régarded him.” He appeared very 











Now, who among our readers has such a thought 
as this? It was a good thought, not only for a hea- 
then boy, but for every boy and girl that reads the 
Companion. And, we hope all our readers think. 
But what was it that troubled him so much? It was 
that he had not loved the Sayour. And are there 
none among our readers, who have not loved the Sa- 
viour? The Spirit of the Lord showed this little boy 
how very wicked it was for him not to love the Sa- 
viour; and that troubled bim very much, and filled 
him with fear. But, do you think it is any less wick- 
ed for: you, in this Christian land, who have so many 
privileges, not to love the Saviour? Ah, think how 
much more the blessed Saviour has done for you than 
he has for this little heathen boy. And will you not 
come to the determination as he did, that hereafter, 
you will both love him and serve him? N. 

SO SITE 
[From our Correspondent.]} 
LEXINGTON, 

No American will ever forget the name of Lexing- 
ton. Among the earliest things that I can remember 
is the story of the battle at Lexington. I heard the 
old people relate the events of past years. But I al- 
ways noticed that they dwelt with peculiar interest 
and delight, upon this battle. ‘The name had become 
so familiar, that I determined if possible to see the 
place. And, being in that neighborhood, on some 
business, I went out of my way to see it. But 1 did 
not find anything remarkable in itsappearance. ‘The 
people were quietly pursuing their business. All 
was still, and orderly. The houses were neat. A 
large meetinghouse stood upon the common. Anda 
few rods from it is the monument, which was erect- 
ed in memory of those who were killed on the spot, 
by the British soldiers. 

The battle of Lexington was fought on the 19th day 
of April, 1775. A company of the enemy’s troops, 
marched out from Boston in the night. When they 
came to Lexington they found the Americans assem- 
bled to oppose them. Whenthey came up they fired, 
and killed several.. The others immediately dispers- 
ed, and left the enemy to pursue their way. 

Here commenced a long and bloody war. Hun- 
dreds of men were slain, and a vast amount of money 
expended before peace was restored. But the war 
was terminated in the full establishment of our na- 
tional independence. The fact that Lexington is the 
place where the first blood was shed, is what makes it 
celebrated in history. 

It is a sad thing to kill men with powder and ball, 
not only because it leaves their friends to mourn in 
consequence of their death, but also because it hur- 
ries their souls into the presence of God. And it is 
a solemn thought that most of those who are killed in 
battle, die without repentance. And thus they plunge 
into everlasting misery. ‘They do not perish because 
they are slain in war, but because they die in their 
sins. 

All who die impenitent will be lost. And if any 
man is saved it will be because he repents, and be- 
lieves in the Lord Jesus Christ. There was a time 
and a place where the revolutionary war commenc- 
ed, and there must be a time and place, for sinners to 
begin to live for God. Let that time be now, and 
that place be here, and name it “ Lexington.” 

If any will do this, when death comes, and while 
eternity shall last, they will remember that period of 
their probation which marked the commencement of 
their religious lives, and which they call their ‘* Lex- 
ington.” Piterim. 











VARIETY. 











What made that Father Treat his Children so. 


Mr. Turner having rode over a long prairie ona 
piercing cold day, came tothe door of acabin. Hay- 
ing hitched his horse, he went in, and inquired of a 


—— 


three children ‘whom he saw, if he _ a little 
refreshment for himself, and feed for his horse. ‘lhe 
little girl replied, ‘“‘ No.” ‘* Where is your mother?” 
inquired Mr. T. ‘I have no mother; she’s dead,” 
was the reply. ‘* Where is. your father, then?” 
‘s He’s gone to mill,—he’s been gone three days.” 
** Well, has he left you nothing at all toeat?” ‘‘Noth- 
ing but some corn.” Mr. T. looked around, and saw 
lying on the table an ear or two of hard corn, which 
had the appearance of having been boiled. It was 
the only thing in the cabin of any kind that could be 
eaten. 
Without obtaining anything for himself or horse, 
he then rode across another prairie of ten er twelve 
miles to a little settlement, and there learned, that 
the wretched father had been drunk one day of the 
three since he came to the village! Now, we ask 
again, what made that father treat his poor little 
motherless children so? Nay, rather; what in the 
universe but intemperance could have induced him to 
treat them sof’—Mr. Turner’s Journal. 
From the Zion’s Herald. 

A Praying Child. 
The following incident was related to me by the 
mother of the child spoken of, whose residence was 
Grafton, Vt. Her little daughter, Mary H. when at 
the age of five years, after retiring to bed, said to her 
sister, ‘* Have you said your prayers to-night?” Her 
sister replied, ** No.” ‘* Well,” said Mary, ‘“‘I have 
said mine for six weeks past, and often go to sleep 
saying, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
Soon after this, she visited a sick child, and on her 


‘return said to her mother, ‘‘ Some of us may die 


first. After going to bed, she said to one of the fami- 
ly, * Do you think Abigail C. (a child who had late- 
ly died) would come back for all the world, if she is 
praising God in heaven?” Not long after this, when 
in bed at night, she snid, ** Mother, God calls me,?? 
and repeated to her father, “‘ God calls me.” She was 
well then, but the next day, at noon, she died, and 
without doubt, is praising God in heaven. 
Yours, &c. Bens. Suaw. 


—p>—- 
Sunday School Temperance Society. 

A juvenile total abstinence temperance suciety has 
recently been formed in this city, by the youth of the 
different Sunday Schools. Mr. Bentley, superinten- 
dent of the school in the $d Presbyterian church, in- 
forms us that 94 in his school joined the society the 
last Sabbath in May, and that many more stand ready 
to join so soon as Hb obtain their parent’s consent. 
In the 2d church, about 80 have given in their names, 
and many more are expected.— Cincinnati Journal. 








POETRY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


TO A FRIEND. 


I would not that the wreath of fame, 
Should ever bloom around thy brow,— 
There is a gift of purer name, 
More meet to grace thy spirit now. 
It lives not where the wealth of earth 
Profusely showers its gold and gems, 
Nor boasts an empery of birth 
?Mid palaces and diadems. 
It is not where life’s glorious things 
Flourish in brightness.but to die, 
Or romance lends her imagings 
To cheat the soul of joys on high. 
The worldling knows it not, but he 
To whom the seal of faith is given, 
Blends it with his high destiny,— 
It is the holiness of heaven. 








E. H. 


From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
LITTLE EDMUND. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


** Be good, little Edmund,” your mother will say,— 
She will whisper it soft in your ear,— 

And oft times repeat it, by night and by day, 
That you need not forget it, my dear. 

And the ant at its work, and the flower-loving bee, 
And the sweet little bird in the wood, 

As it warbles a song from its nest on the tree, 
Seem to say, “little Eddy be good.” 

** Be good,” says the Bible,—that volume of love,— 
And the wisest are bound to obey,— 

For the truths that it teaches will lead us above, 
When death calls the spirit away. 

For as sure as the brook to the river doth run, 
And the river to ocean’s broad wave, 

This rule, if well learned from your cradle, my son, 








solemn during the whole meeting, and said he was 
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little girl about twelve years of age, the eldest of 


Will prove your best wealth at the grave. 
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